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DEBUT AT SALINAS; MANY 
UNIONS CHANGE QUARTERS 


Unionists in Salinas this week were to get their first 
‘opportunity to visit, inspect and meet in the newest un- 
ion labor hall—Teamsters Hall—which was to be ready 
for occupancy by Thursday night of this week. 

The Warehousemen’s Union, Local 890, was to have 
the honor of being first group to meet in the new hall, 
located at the corner of John and Main Streets, in down- 


town Salinas. 

Taking the initiative in support- 
ing the new Teamsters Hall, the 
Monterey County Central Labor 
Union has sent word to the owner 
of the Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro, 
that henceforth the council will no 
longer rent this building. The coun- 
cil will meet in the¢Teamsters Hall 
and will have office space there. 

Other unions who reportedly 


2$ have indicated intention to move 


to, or hold meetings in the new 
hall include Butchers 506, Painters 
1104, Barbers 827, Culinary Alli- 
ance 467, and others. 

Two unions, Laborers 272 and 
Plumbers 503, have not made any 
announcement of plans but it was 
unofficially reported that the two 
might continue to have offices at 
the present Labor Temple. Both 
unions will make announcement 
later, however. 

Details of the new labor hall, 
its size, seating, capacity, office 
space, etc., will be announced later. 


Clothing Unions 
Open Bond Drive 
With a Million 


New York City 

An initial subscription of $1,168,- 
000 to the fourth war loan by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and its affiliated locals was cele- 
brated in a ceremony here. Pres. 
Sidney Hillman, Sec.-Treas, Jacob 
S. Potofsky and members of the 
ACW executive board attended, 
with W. Randoiph Burgess, New 
York chairman of the war finance 
committee, as a guest. 

The ACW and its locals sub- 
scribed $12,000,000 to the second 
and third war loan drives plus 
$3,250,000 in payroll deductions. 


The late Oscar Ameringer in his 
graphic language described our ac- 
tivities under the present econo- 
mic setup as “a bunch of naked 


EGG WORKERS 
WIN RAISES 
IN NEW PACT 


Through a recent ruling by the 
War Labor Board, egg workers 
and candlers won an increase in 
wages, reports Earl Moorhead, of 
Butchers Union 506. The ruling 
also affects Santa Cruz Local 266. 

Retroactive to August 1, 1943, 
the ruling will allow substantial 
increases in some brackets for 
candlers and im general is in ac- 
cord with requests of the unions 
involved. Some workers will get 
as much as $75 in back pay. 

The contract sets pay scales 
from 52 cents to 86 cents per hour 
for candling and grading, depend- 
ing on speed worked, with in- 
creases as high as 16 cénts per 
hour to correct substandards and 
inequalities. 

Seale of female candlers was 
raised from 61%c to 65c per hour, 
64c to 67%c if they use a machine. 

Female egg workers, excluding 
candlers, were increased in pay 
from 56%c to 60c per hour. 

Male egg workers, skilled, were 
boosted from 8lc to 85c and un- 
skilled from 76c to 80c. 


TEACHER FEDERATION 
LAUNCHES 55 LOCALS 


Chicago, Illinois 

The American Federation of 

Teachers chartered 55 new locals: 

in 1943, a banner year, Sec. Irvin 
R. Kuenzli reports. : 


Post Office Has Profit 


For the first time in a quarter 
of a century, the Post Office De- 
partment is “out of the red.” For 
the last fiscal year, it reported last 
week, it was on the right side of 


blind men trying to pick each |the ledger, with a profit of $1,334,- 


ether’s pockets with pitchforks.” 


551. 
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OLDER WORKERS ON JOBS 
SPEED WAR PRODUCTION 


As manpower demands have in-| reason 


creased under the. urgency for 
greater war production, thousands 
of older workers—many of them 


well beyond the retirement age of 
65—have stayed on the job and are 
making an important contribution 


to the nation’s war production, | 


John J. Cassidy, San Jose manager 
of the social. security board, said 
today in reviewing the operations 
of his office in 1943. 

The San Jose office, located at 
204 Post Office Building, adminis- 
ters the federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance; system of the so- 
cial security act in San Benito, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz and Santa 
Clara counties. In these counties, 
Cassidy reports,.there are a large 
number of workers over 65 who 
have had sufficient employment 
and earnings at jobs covered by 
the social security act to entitlé 
them to old-age insurance pay- 
ments if they should retire. 

“These workers are an impor- 
tant part of our labor force,” he 
added. “They include many excel- 


| 


for retirement. In_ the 
heavier industries of the far west 
—lumbering and mining, for ex- 
ample —retirement is generally 
more frequent at age 65 than in 
lighter jobs where workers often 
continue for many years beyond 
retirement age. 

In addition to workers who re- 
tire, and to the worker’s wife, if or 
when she is 65, the federal insur- 
ance plan provides monthly insur- 
ance payments to the widow and 
young children of an insured 
worker who dies providing there 
is a child or adopted child in the 
family under age 18. 

“Those payments to families 
which have lost their breadwinner 
are.an important part of the fed- 
eral insurance system and are too 
little understood,” Cassidy said. ‘In 
many instances we take claims 
from a widow whose children are 
very young. These payments often 
represent the only insurance pro- 
tection the family has. Monthly 
payments to those survivors will 
frequently amount to between 
$5000 and $10,900 before being fi- 
nally paid out. In each instance 


-lthe amount paid the widow and 


years, however, when 

jobs were scarce, many of them 
would have been forced into retire- 
ment because they could not find 
t. The best proof of 

that is the large number of work- 
ers who did retire before the war 
boom, but have gone back to work.” 
Reviewing four years experience 
in paying old-age insurance under 
the social security act, Cassidy 
pointed to two major reasons for 
nt of older workers from 

labor market: (1) physical in- 

to hold a job, often the 

poor health, and (2) in- 


each child under 18 is based on the 
worker’s average wage at jobs cov- 
ered by the social security act.” 

In 1943 the San Jose office for- 
warded slightly under 1000 claims 
to the social security board for 
final review and payment. This 
was an increase of about 15 per 
cent as compared with the 850 
claims forwarded in 1942. The of- 
fice also issued 19,603 social se- 
curity account cards to workers 
who entered employment covered 
by the social security act. Many of 
these cards went to high school 
students, housewives and others 
who had previously not engaged in 
private commercial or industrial 
employment. 

Circulars describing the old-age 


}and survivors insurance program 


can be obtained free from the so- 
cial security board, 204 Post Office 
Building, San Jose, California. 


MONTEREY COU 


Discrimination 
Among Races 
Hit by NAACP | 
Leader Here 


A new plea for unity among 
races with an educational program 
in public schools through courses 
in history of the Negro as major 


step to achieve this unity was is- 
sued this week by William Green- 
well, president of the Salinas chap- 
ter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

Greenwell, in a statement dis- 
cussing “Race Mixing, or Miscegi- 
nation,” points out that racial dis- 
crimination in America is similar 
to the Fascist German doctrine of 
racial superiority...His statement 
follows: ; 

RACE MIXING OR 
MISCEGINATION 

As for the theories of race mix- 
ing, I have tried to avoid them. 
But, having been asked to express 
myself, I am persuaded to say I do 
not know whether race mixing 
makes for a better Or a worse 
“race.” What I do know is that it 
exists, and since it exists, I believe 
that as in all other human affairs 
it should be conducted on a high 
and dignified plane. 

Also I am most certain that the 
economic environment and_ the 
good or bad treatment of any mi- 
nority are vastly more important 
than race. To speak, as is so often 
done, of two “races” in the United 
States is to indulge,in very loose 
talk, as loose as if one were to see 
a number of ,horses of different 
colors, some white, and then speak 
of them as two “races” of horses, 
the white ones being one race and 
all others another “face.” 
Similarity of education and na- 
tional habits, acquired sometimes 
over a century or more, are what 
makes a people, not'the color of 
the skin. If that were’ 80, the bru- 
netted white, the rufous white, and 
the blond white would logically be 
of different races. 

What we have in the United 
States, to speak and think accu- 
rately, is an American people of a 
vast variety of shades which blend 
imperceptibly from black and 
white, or white to black—a people 
with a certain national psychology 
which makes its members, when 
seen abroad, easily distinguished as 
Americans. 

In South America, Central Amer- 
ica and Canada, I had little or no 
difficulty “spotting” an American, 
no matter what his color. The same 
was true of natives who had come 
in contact with Americans. The 
reason? I was so typically Ameri- 
can in my way and those people, 
accustomed though they were of 
seeing blacks of all types, could 
not help but stare at a black man 
who was so very much like a white 
American in his ways. Having as- 
sociated all my life with white 
Americans, business and others of 
the upper and lower class, working 
in their homes and farms and of- 
fices, I had become to them a white 
edition in black. 

Finally, there is only one race— 
the human race. Most men will live 
like brothers when somé particu- 
lar exploiting interest does not 
teach them to hate one another. 
White and black never really had 
a chance to be friends from the 
start. The Virginia share - holder 
taught them to hate one another 
—a hate that was crystallized into ; 
law all for the benefit of the mas- 
ters who waxed fat for a while but 
finally lost all. 

Crime, we are told, does not pay. 
Well, neither does it pay when 
made into law by a powerful ex- 
ploiting group. 

The doctrine of racial superiority 
as it now exists in Germany and 
the United States is the insanity 
of the many for the gain of a few. 
Now is the time while this most 
distressing war is on, to wipe off 
the books those laws that make 
one group of American citizens the 
enemies of another group. 

Jim Crow laws have brought 
only evil in the past. They can only 
bring evil for the future. Let us 
start with a clean slate and give 
the future generations a chance— 
by placing a suitable Negro history 
text book in our California public 
schools to be taught as a necessary 
requirement. 


Jack's Definition 


“after God had finished the 
rattlesnake, the toad, the vam- 
pire, He had some awful substance 
left with which he made a scab, 
A scab is a two-legged animal with 
a@ corkscrew soul—a water-logged 
brain, a combination backbone 
made of jelly and glue.”—JACK 
LONDON, pes) 


Trade Courses 


| 
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Now Offered 
By Salinas 
Night School 


Courses at the Salinas Evening 
School include courses for both 
men and women which prepare for 
new industries and businesses or 
trades where there is likely to be 
an expansion as well as courses 
for the jobs already well estab- 
lished. 

Vocational courses are practical 
with training given on typewriters 
and business machines in the com- 
mercial department, on gas and 
diesel engines and on both acety- 
lene and electric welders in the 
mechanics department. 

A woodshop course for both men 
and women opened last week, and 
a new course in sewing and tailor- 
ing is beginning this week, where 
women can plan and make their 
spring wardrobe or make clothes 
for the youngsters. 

Courses in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, in mathematics, and in Eng- 
lish besides a course in art and a 
course in group singing are part 
of the curriculum. 

Persons wishing more informa- 
tion should telephone the Salinas 
Evening School, 7262, either dur- 
ing the day or night. 


Legislative Meet 
Sunday Afternoon | 
At Teamster Hall 


Union members from throughout 
Monterey County will gather at 
the new Teamsters Hall in Salinas 
(John and Main Streets) at 2 
o’clock this Sunday afternoon for 
a legislative conference. 

Leaders in political activity in 
the county and the congressional 
district will be present. C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, or a representa- 
tive of him, will be on hand. P 

Chief topic for discussion is ex- 
pected to be the new law setting 
up the elections, combining the 
presidential primaries and the Au- 
gust primaries into one election 
on May 16. 

Correlated topics will include ne- 
cessity of labor union members to 
register at once to vote, and & 
study of qualifications of known 
candidates. 

All unions should be represented 
at this meeting and any union 
member will be welcome. 


Rain Curtails 
Construction 
Near Salinas 


Rain, with the resultant mud, 
dealt a blow to some construction 
work in the Salinas area recently, 
reports J. B. McGinley, business 
agent for Laborers Union. 272. 

A big job at Hollister, ware- 
houses opposite the raijroad sta- 
tion, has gone 100 per Cent unior 
finally with laborers and plumbers 
furnished from Salinas locals. 
Mason, a Lodi contractor, has the 
job and finally agreed to unionism 
after long negotiations. 

The Granite and Stolte jobs at 
the Salinas air base are about 
completed, despite the . weather 
conditions, McGinley added. Most 


-men are working in all crafts. 


Salinas CLU 
Urges Unions 
To Aid OPA 


By unanimous action at last 
week’s meeting the central labor 
union at Salinas urged all affiliated 
unions to set up committees to 
fight increases in living costs and 
to support the OPA program to 
control inflation. 

The council voted to name a 
committee of its own at a future 
meeting, following acceptance of a 
slate of new delegates from the 
newly - affiliated /Warehousemen’s 
Union 890. 


New York Labor 
Launches Radio 
Feature Series 


New York City 

An 8-week series of radio ipro- 
grams entitled Labor Serveg the 
Home Front was inaugurated ‘over 


Defense Volunteer Org 
It will highlight labor’s bu- 
tion to winning the war on th 
home front. Bia 


the AFL department, 


WHOLE NUMBER 12 


Social Security Urged 


For Self-Employed Group 


Social Security protection for, farm operators, busi- 


ness and professional men 


and women, and others of 


the so-called “self-employed” is urged today by the 
Social Security Board in its eighth annual report to 
Congress, according to John J. Cassidy, manager of the 
board’s San Jose, California field office. Cassidy pointed 


out that facts concerning the earn- 
ings of these Americans indicate 
they are as sorely in need of the 
benefits of social security as the 
millions of wage and salary work- 
ers now covered. 

According to Cassidy, the report 
discloses between 10 and 11.7 mil- 
lion “self-employed” throughout 
the country. About half of these 
are farm operators and the other 
half are professional and small 
business people. Of particular in- 
terest to such groups in the San 
Jose area, Cassidy said, are these 
words in the Board’s report: 

“Self-employed persons are often 
thought of in terms of well-to-do 
business and _ professional men 
whose work is ‘independent.’ Yet 
the 10 to 11.7 million persons ex- 
cluded from substantially all par- 
ticipation in social insurance by 
reason of their self-employment 
represent for the most part opera- 
tors of small farms and stores, re- 
pair services, and the like, whose 
returns are small and whose ‘inde- 
pendence’ is largely illusory. The 
common notion that ‘being in busi- 
ness for oneself’ guarantees a cer- 
tain job security is disproved by 
the statistics on business turn-over 
and mortality, farm foreclosures, 
and dispossessions. 

“As a group, the self-employed 
are older than wage earners and 
more likely to have families de- 
pendent upon them. Although @ 
few self-employed persons derive 
very large incomes from their busi- 
ness or profession, before the war 
the proportions in the various in- 
come brackets were about the 
same as for persons receiving 
wages and salaries; since that 
time, .moreover, various~ wartime! 
controls have severely affected 
small businesses. 

“Letters received by the Board 
indicate that many owners of little 
unincorporated businesses look 
longingly at the protection which 
wage earners have under the So- 
cial Security Act and other social 
insurance legislation. Often they 
are contributing under such laws 
in behalf of their employees while 
they themselves have no adequate 
means of making provision for 
their old age or assuring the sup- 
port of their families if they should 
die or become disabled. Unemploy- 
ment insurance, which stems from 
the severance of an employer-em- 
ployee relationship, is less applica- 
ble to persons. who work for them- 
selves, and self-employed persons 
also are less likely to suffer meas- 
urable losses of income from tem- 
porary illness. In all other respects, 


Building Crafts 
Accuse Agencies 
Of Violation Of 
Stabilization Pact 


Washington, D. C. 
The AFL Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department in a letter 
to congressional leaders charged 
government agencies with using 
“subterfuge” and “arbitrarily set- 
ting up wage scales and classifica- 
tions of workmen far below exist- 
ing standards” in violation of the 
1941 stabilization agreement cover- 
ing the war construction program. 
The letter warned of “aggrava- 
tion and. discontent among the 
working people in the building 
trades” but made clear that while 
asking remedial action the depart- 
ment will continue “to do every- 
thing possible to help in the war 
effort.” . 
The letter, signed by heads of 
cited the 


failure of government agencies to 


abide by decisions of the board of 
review set up under the 1941 agree- 
ment and whose findings were sup- 
posed to be binding on both par- 
ties. Saying that the unions had 
lived up to their bargain, the letter 
added that unless the agencies do 
likewise “we of labor feel that we 
should not be obligated to abide by. 
the terms of this agreement.” 


GARMENT UNION 10 
ASK $25 MILLION IN 


WAR BOND APPEAL 


New York City 

Every member of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) has been asked to 
buy a $100 war bond during the 


.|fourth war loan drive. The gen- 


eral executive board of the union 
has set $25,000,000 as its national 
quota. 


their need for social insurance 
parallels that of wage earners.” 

Many self-employed men and 
women, Cassidy pointed out, have 
closed their businesses, because 
they were needed by war industries 
or because wartime  cenditions 
forced them to change their way 
of earning a living. Many are 
building up social insurance pro- 
tection now in jobs in private in- 
dustry. Unless the law is changed, 
however, they will be unable to 
maintain that protection if they 
return to self-employment after 
the war. In the meantime, they 
are paying social security contri- 
butions at the same rate as those 
who expect to continue as em- 
ployees and who will receive social 
security benefits. | 

One single comprehensive system 
of social insurance should be es- 
tablished, the Board urges, which 
would cover all workers through- 
out the country and would provide 
some income for American families 
to live on whenever the bread- 
winner cannot work’‘and earn, to- 
gether with a considerable part of 
the costs of hospital and medical 
care. Such a single system, it as- 
serts, would result in “much 
greater simplicity and economy in 
operation.” For employers in every 
city and town, Cassidy explained, 
this would mean only one employer 
report for social security purposes, 
one set of wage records and one 
local social security office from 
which information and service on 
all social insurance questions could 
be obtained. 


Manpower: Plan 
In Full Effect 
For This Area 


The War Manpower Plan will 
be in full force and effect through- 
out Monterey, San Benito and Sanl 
ta Cruz counties early this month, 
union officials report. 

A big meeting of labor union 
leaders and War Manpower Com- 
mission officials was held at Mon- 
terey last week with representa- 
tives from organizations of the 
two counties present to learn steps 
to be taken under the WMC setup. 

Labor-management committees 
will be organized where possible to 
work for both the employers and 
the workers in solving problems. 
Steps to halt absenteeism on jobs 
will be taken. 

Union members are warned that 
they must get a “job clearance” to 
show “availability” to go on any 
job, said clearance to come from 
the last employer or from the U. S. 
Employment Department, with un- 
ion officials enpowered to help the 
worker get this paper. 


Union Suspends 
i s 
Seven Officials 
: v 23° r] 
For a ‘Wildcat 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

In what is said to be one of the 
first actions of its kind, the inter- 
national office of the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America has sus- 
pended 7 officers of Local 1163 in 
connection with a “wildcat” strike 
involving 2,400 employees of the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 

William Hart, district director, 
said the action came after a hear- 
ing by the union into details of the 
walkout at the nearby Scottdale 
and Youngwood plants of the com- 
pany over demands that a super- 
visor be dismissed. 

The company announced it has 
suspended the 7 officers and 5 
other workers with the intent to 
dismiss them after a hearing, as 
provided by its union clause, 


40,000 Infants Could 
Be Saved Annually 


New York City 

If the whole country could 
achieve the low infant mortality 
rates already attained by some 
communties, the lives of 40,000 
infgnts a year would be saved, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company say. 
The lives of babies are safest 
large cities, and least safe in 

1 cities, the statistics indi- 
cate. 
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it’s All a Muddle— 
State Messes 


Vote Situation; 


Register 


Now! 


Acting in a hurry to protect the right of soldiers 
from California to vote in the presidential election this 
year, the California State Legislatiure this week threw 


the voting situation into a 


first class muddle by com- 


bining the May and August primaries. 
The bill, waiting signature of Governor Warren at 
time of this writing, will mean that Labor will vote in 


May for state assemblymen, state 
senators, congressmen, U. S. Sena- 
tors, legislative and judicia) offices, 
and county offices, as well as for 
the presidential electors. 

The bill means that where in 
past years we have had from now 
until August to campaign, te reg- 
ister the voters, to decide on can- 
didates, this year we have only 
100 days to do what before has 
taken nearly seven months. 

Here are the pertinent facts: 

The May presidential election 
and the August primary elections 
have been consolidated into one 
election, on Tuesday, May 16. 

Date of the general election is 
still Tuesday, November 7, 

February 11 is deadline for 
judicial office candidates to file 
nomination papers. 


TENNESSEE PAPER'S 
READERS DON'T LIKE 
RAVINGS OF PEGLER 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Readers of The Nashville Ten- 
nessean recently have been flood- 
ing the paper’s correspondence col- 
umns with letters denouncing the 
anti-labor, anti-Roosevelt baitings 
of Westbrook Pegler and praising 
the policies of the President. 


March 7 is deadline for national 
eeosnoray delegates to file. 

March 7 is deadline for all con- 
gressional, legislative, state, county 
candidates to file (these usually 
run on the August ballot.) 

The campaign period for the 
primaries is shortened vastly. Moré 
vital, however, is the shortened 
time to register as a voter. 

REGISTER N O W—PROTECT 
YOUR RIGHTS TO VOTE IN THE 
CONSOLIDATED ELECTION! 


Minimum Workweek 
In Bay Area Shows 
Man-Hour Increases 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Minimum wartime workweek 
|regulations in the Bay Area have 
resulted in an increase of 659,000 
man hours of work toward winning 
the war, Sam Kagel, acting 
Northern California director of the 
|War Manpower Commission, re- 
ported to the Management-Labor 
Committee last week. 

The gain, Kagel said, represents 
the equivalent of approximately 
14,700 workers each week. That 
gain has been made over a period 
of months, he said, and the area 
still faces a shortage of 103,000 
‘workers by May 1, 1944. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
WAS CHAMPION OF 


RIGHTS OF LABOR 


As the nation celebrates another birthday of the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, no group in our 
country has a gréater right to claim him as an apostle 


and champion of,1ts. social 


philosophy than-Organized 


Labor. For Lincoln not only was of the people, but he 


always kept closely to the 


people..His viewpoint was 


expressed in the homely but eloquent words: “God must 
have loved the common people, for he made so many of 


them.” 


But Lincoln’s love of the common people was not 


just a general expression 


of brotherhood, of kinship 


with the ordinary man who strug- 
gles for a livelihood. It comes as 
a surprise to many that he ex- 
pressed strong sympathy with 


many 


of the most precious rights 


sought by Organized Labor. For 

instance, at this time when labor- 

hating industrialists are harping 

on “free enterprise’, “reserves”, 

etc., it would be well for them to 

ponder these words of Lincolns: 

“Labor 1s prior to, and indepen- 

dent of, capital. Capital is only 

the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor 


had not first existed.” 


_ What Lincoln called a “burning issue” during one of 
his famous debates with Douglas in 1858, is still with us. 


Said Lincoln: 


“That is the real issue that will continue in this country 
when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall 
be silent. It is the eternal struggle between two principles that 
have stood face to face from the beginning of time. The one is 
the common right of humanity, the other the divine right. of 


kings. It is the same principle 


in whatever shape it develops 


itself. It is the same spirit that says, ‘you toil and work and earn 


bread, and I'll eat it.’ ” 


In another much-quoted tribute to Labor, he de- 


clared: 


“If we accept the light and air of Heaven, no good 


thing 


has been or can be enjoyed by us without having first cost 


labor. And inasmuch as most 
labor, it follows that all such 


good things are produced by 
things of right belong to those 


whose labor has produced them. But it has so happened, in all 


ages of the world, that. some 
without labor enjoyed a large 


have labored and others have 
proportion of the fruits. This is 


wrong and should not continue. To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor. or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government.” 

Even here in the United States, with the Goddess of 
Liberty still: beckoning to the oppressed races of all the 
world, anti-Semitism and color bias are spreading dan- 
gerously. The following, therefore, is a wise word of 
caution to unionists themselves: 

“Let them beware of prejudice. working division and hosti- 
lity among themselves. ... The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people, of all nations, tongues and kindreds.” 

Finally, a word to the poll-tax labor-baiters of our 


time, the National Manufacturers association and the 


apostles of the open shop in 


general. Senators Smith and 


Connally might introduce a bill to have these words af 


Lincoln inscribed on the steps of the 
“I am glad to see that a system of labor 
which laborers can strike when they want to, 
circumstances, 
down and obliged to labor whether you pay 

the system that lets a man quit when he 


not obliged to work under all 


it might prevail everywhere.” 
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‘FREEDOM FROM WANT’? 

No doubt you have run into many remarks like this: 
“Well, I took a beating in the last war, and I’m going 
to get mine this time!” 

This attitude is quite common among the American 
people during this war. On first thought it seems cal- 
loused and indecent——-with our boys dying on the fronts 
and a staggering national debt piling up for our chil- 
dren to pay off. But before you start condemning folks 
who are trying to put aside a little stake during the war, 
consider this: 

Few people in this nation can look ahead with any 
feeling of security. There is as yet no national plan for 
full employment, and most authorities agree than when 
demobilization is well under way there are likely to be 
from 5 million to 11 million workers without jobs. When 
that time comes, the younger, stronger workers will get 
the jobs. What about those over 45 who cannot get work, 
and who have to wait 20 years for their meager pensions 
—living on “relief”, placed on makeshift jobs at low in- 
comes, unable to make the payments on the little homes 
that they have struggled for years to buy? Millions of 
people have not forgotten our 10-year depression with 
all its attendant worries and miseries. And now they 
read of top officials of the National Manufacturers 
Association who solemnly declare that we must have a 
considerable margin of unemployment in order that the 
system of “private enterprise” may function! 

If Congress would adopt a comprehensive plan to 
establish a partnership of government; labor and capi- 
tal to guarantee full employment through planned pro- 
duction for community consumption, and would also 
adopt the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to guarantee 
bigger pensions, bigger benefits for any temporarily out 
of work, and socialized medical protection, the Amer- 
ican people would gradually lose the “get mine” atti- 
tude. Congress, so far, is letting Big Business run hog- 
wild with the “get mine” spirit, and aren’t the common 
people supposed to imitate their “betters’’? 


THAT ‘POLISH’ PROBLEM 

In the multitudinous editorials and radio comments 
on the Russian-Polish boundary question none of the 
many we have read or heard even touch the real question 
at issue. 

That question is: Who shall own the land—the Po- 
lish and German nobility (?), or the Russian peasants 
who were trodden under foot, serfs, without medical 
attention, without schools, without sanitation, living in 
hovels, often sleeping with the cattle to keep warm, 
often with no fuel but cow-dung, farming with crude 
hand tools, starving when crops were short? 

In 1939, when the Red Armies marched into Poland 
to meet the Germans they were greeted by the Russian 
population as liberators. The army was accompanied 
by engineers, technicians, architects, medical men, edu- 
cators. Tractor plows, trucks, machinery, radio, tele- 
phone and modern equipment of all kinds came in. Good 
roads were built, swamps became rich farm land, dams 
provided irrigation and power, new factories filled 
Stores with goods. Every child could go to school. 

Then when the German army attacked Russia and 
drove through White Russia and the Ukraine, murder, 
Persecution, starvation and unutterable misery followed. 

Now, shall the old German and Polish land-owners 
return and again create the conditions that existed be- 
fore the war? Shall millions of Russians again become 
the serfs of an intolerant class of so-called aristocrats? 
Phat is the real question in this controversy. 


A GENERAL FOR PRESIDENT? 
_ Some of the radio commentators have been attempt- 
img analyses of the qualifications of prospective candi- 
dates for president. One commentator wonders if the 
backers of MacArthur, anticipating civil war in this 
country “when the next depression <omes”, want a mili- 
tary man as president to quell the mobs. MacArthur’s 
ruthless attack on the “bonus-marchers” in Washington 
qualifies him, in their opinion, as the man for the job. 
In Hoover's last campaign:speech in 1932 he said: 
“You should thank God you have a government in 

ashington that knows how to deal with mobs.” 


PUT UP OR SHUT UP! : 
It isn’t very often that we agree with the Wall Street 
urnal, but it seems to us that our diehard rugged in- 
idualists might take to heart an editorial that .ap- 
da that organ recently. It said vices old 


of the Coopers 
s|icn. The board 
was in accord with its policy. ':: 
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Labor Attacks 


Bankhead Bill 
For Squeezing 
Out Subsidies 


San Francisco, Calif. 
(CFLNL) — Although 
the Bankhead Bill, S. 1458, 
reported out by the Senate 
Banking and Currency 
Committee by a vote of 10 
to 9, would continue the 
life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until 
June 30, 1945, it would also 


eliminate subsidies or other 
payment or payments to absorb 
losses on any agricultural com- 
modity or commodity manufac- 
tured in whole or part thereof. 

By virtue of Section 3 of this 
bill, the banning of additional sub- 
sidies to those provided in House 
Bill 3477 is included. H.R. 3477, 
which was held on ice until after 
the Christmas recess, banned only 
domestic vegetable oils and fats 
and oil seed from the subsidy pro- 
hibition. The Bankead Bill in- 
cludes these exceptions, but adds 
the sugar beet industry, which re- 
ceived in 1943 a total of eleven 
million dollars in CCC funds and 
another forty-three millions in 
transportation rebates. 

“FEED WHEAT” RELEASE 

Feed wheat, another heavily sub- 
sidized commodity, is also taken off 
the banned list. This wheat is used 
for livestock feed. It cost-the CCC 
$68,000,000 last year, which bene- 
fits the consumer by making the 
cost of livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts lower. 

With the exception of sugar, the 
discriminations in the Bankhead 
Bill would affect the majority of 
the foods so essential to life and 
health and would directly involve 
the lower income groups. 
EXPLAINED BY CIRCULAR 

The California Farmer-Labor- 
Consumer Committee to Combat 
Inflation has released an excellent 
circular dealing with this latest 
phase of the campaign of ‘the in- 
flationists to undermine the ef- 
forts to control inflation. This 
committee is working very ener- 
getically to oppose these efforts 
and it is making substantial prog- 
ress. 

The Federation urges that all! 
unions express their opposition to 
Section 3 of the Bankhead Bill, 
S. 1458. 


BIG MAJORITY 
FAVOR VOTES 
FOR SOLDIERS — 


Denver, Colorado 

Nine out of 10 Americans believe 
that soldiers should be able to vote 
in 1944 presidential election, a sur- 
vey just completed by the National 
Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Denver, indicates. 

In addition, seven out of 10 think 
that soldier voting is possible and 
two out of three think it should be 
handled by the Federal govern- 
ment. Only 5 per cent think sol- 
diers should not vote, NORC re- 
ported. Main question and the an- 
swers were as follows: 

“Do you think that men and 
women over 21 in the armed forces 
who are stationed outside of this 
country should be able to vote in 
the presidential election next No- 
vember, or don’t you think they 
should?” 


Ves sSnOUlds 2S ee 92% 
No=SHOMG: TOE 5 5% 
WU RAGRIGEE «<5 os oe csteeess 3% 


Reasons given by those against 
soldiers’ voting is that they “won’t 
know the men who are running,” 
or that “they cannot be reached.” 
Answers to the question of Fed- 
eral versus state handling of vot- 
ing were divided as follows: 


Pemers 2 Ae 57% . 
2 RE ie ie ene Ae ae eer 26% 
WMO CIGEO | 22s... 2c- ieee 12% 
Should not vote.................... 5% 


Persons favoring Federal han- 
dling of the soldier vote stress the 
greater efficiency and uniformity 
obtainable under this method, and 
the fact that any matter concern- 
ing the armed forces is a Federal 
rather than a state responsibility. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: “Little Lu- 
ther” has been laid up for a week 
or ten days with a shot of the 
measles. “Pop” is taking advantage 
of his quarantine to get away with 
a lot of stuff. ‘However, Luther 
wires us he’ll be on the job by next 
issue, and he’s all primed to tackle 
“Pop” on a lot of things.) 


Coopers’ Union Granted 
Week Vacation On Pay’ 


the Coopers International .Un- 


said the proposal 
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ORGANIZED LAGOR 
CONTRIBUTED MORE 
THAN Aly, GOO, Gt 
LAST YEAR TO WAR RELIEF 
AGENCIES , AND WILL SEEK 
TO TOP THAT SUM IN 1943 
AS iTS SHARE IN THE 


NATIONAL WAR FUND. 
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CITIZEN TOM PAINE, by How- 
ard Fast. Published by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. Price $2.75. 

History, biography and fiction 
are so admirably mixed in Howard 
Fast’s “Citizen Tom Paine’ that 
one is struck, as if for the first 
time, in reading it by a realization 
of the profitable results that may 
be gained through the legitimate 
use of the imagination.in recreat- 
ing the past for readers of our own 
day. Where the historian or the 
biographer painstakingly gathers 
the facts and figures, the historical 
novelist, in the proper exercise of 
his talents, should be able to cap- 
ture for use the significances, per- 
ceived only in hindsight, which 
the names and dates gathered by 
the historian have come to sym- 
bolize. : 

Yet every reader at sometime 
has gone through the boresome 
experience of having to cross long 
stretches of descriptive prose in 
some historical fiction by means of 
which he has tried to understand 
the wisdom or foibles of a past era. 
One can only envy the youngsters 
in school who may now be given 
the chance to read Howard Fast’s 
swift-moving narrative in place of 
Walter Scott’s interminable pages. 

For, in the end, it is the common 
emotions, the recognizable deci- 
sions that had to be made by peo- 
ples and their leaders in the past 
that make them a living part of 
our human heritage. Mr. Fast has 
discovered a way of striking the 
sum of human events, which his- 
torians list so diligently, in such a 


manner that the letter of history;ing and clarity as when he de- 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCT-. 
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ABLOROiNG 19 V.8. OEPT.OF COMMERCE: % 
ESTIMATED COPPORATE PROFITS FOR ™ 
HR FIRST $377 MONTMS OF 1943 WERE . 

44% WIBHER TH.Ait FOR SAME FER IOO IN 1942.. 


ITS TO YOUR PROFIT - AND YOUR 
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by casting the spotlight with equal 
brilliance on Paine’s very human 
weaknesses, which fed upon the 
filth and drunkenness of 18th Cen- 
tury English slums, as well as on 
those breath-taking moments in 
his life—that night in the winter 
of Valley Forge with Paine writing 
his “Crisis” on-a drumhead; Paine | 
pleading with the printer to chance} 
treason and set type for “Common 
Sense,” the pamphlet that substi- 
“uted independence for reconcilia- 
tion— when history seemed _ to 
pause in its confusion and wait 
for this sinner, this corset maker 
with a mission, to point out the 
path to freedom. 

Tom Paine was a leaven in our 
history who destroyed himself in 
the very fermentation he generat- 
ed. He was the professional revolu- 
tionist, forgotten and then defamed 
by the nation he helped found, once 
that revolution was over. He was! 
a stimulant of the French Revolu- 
tion whose leaders threw him into 
jail and marked him for the zuillo- 
tine. He was the martyr whv made 
the world his viilage; his home— 
the place wkere liberty was not, 
who dipped his pen into a dream of 
the brotherhood of man; who, 
when bread was lacking lived on 
gin and when that too was gone 
hung on to life by the realization 
that to him had been given the 
chance io. help at the birth of free- 
dom for the,common man. 

It matters little that professors 
anc pedants may find fault with 
Ifoward .Fast’s historiography. He 
hos telescoped his characterizations 
so that sometimes they lose mean- 


Re ee 


is not violated and the spirit of | seribes Hancock with the one word 


the past is evoked. 

In telling the story of Thomas 
Paine, for whom liberty was a life- 
long passion, he has not bound 
himself by the known facts only 
but has invented conversations and 


.|}events which if they did not hap- 


pen exactly as he sets them down 
are certainly within the realm of 
probability. He has, furthermore 
given us the tragic story of one of 
the grandest figures in our history 


—smuggler. But more often than 
not, his Jefferson, Washington and 
others come.through as human be- 
ings rather than lifeless ciphers of 
history. More important still, he 
has made. 1776 seem only the day 
before yesterday when men took 
up muskets and pitchforks to wrest 
from despotism the freedoms for 
the preservation of which their 
descendants are fighting today. 

—H. L. P. 


‘Morals’ Involved in ‘Esquire’ 2nd 


'Class Mailing Case Real Issue, But 


Question of ‘Subsidies’ Overlooked 
By AL SESSIONS | 
We agree that the Postmaster should not have ruled 


Balitmore, -Maryiand | 
‘Qne-week paid vacations were | 
di granted by the National War ‘La-| 
‘bor ‘Board to workers in the J¢im-| 
Co, here on application |. 


to deprive “Esquire” of its second-class mailing privi- 
lege. There is no question of “right” involved. If you 
have a “liberal” Postmaster he will enjoy the broad 


{humor of “Esquire”; if he has a streak of puritanism he 


will set himself up as a guardian of public morals and 
in-his stand he will be supported by all those who exult 
in a bit of risque humor “but who will fight to the death 


to prevent anybody else knowing that they enjoy. it. 

We hope that “Esquire” wi:l yet win out, for a broad principle 
of journalistic freedom is involved here that should not be jeopardized 
by meti whose concept of sin is too closely related to that of the nosey 
‘folk in Hollywood who dictate the kind of humor we shall enjoy in 
motion pictures. ; 

However, the most important phase of the “Esquire” case has been 
generally overlooked. in the welter of controversy in the press—or shall 
we say that it has been DELIBERATELY overlooked? “Esquire”, it is 
announced, stands to lose something like $800,000 a year through the 
‘eancellation of its second-class mailing privileges. What does _ this 
mean? Simply-that the people of the United States have been “sub- 
sidizing” the magaZine to the tune of hundreds of thousands of dollars 

year. In. other words, most of the big magazines could not operate 
unless. the United States Government delivered their editions at a 
mailing charge far below cost. Few of the weeklies now operating and 
were it not for this 
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} WHO IS MAKING 
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R, The woman who gives up buying a new fur 
coat and buys sevéral $100 War Bonds with 


the money, Of . » «’ 


THE GREATEST SACRIFICE 
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... the kid who gave his life for this country? 
Think that one over before you say, “I can’t 
afford more War Bonds.” 


THE 4TH WAR LOAN starts next week. Every American will be 


asked to invest at least $100 in extra War Bonds. Af least $100. 
‘Better 


Lei al’ BACK THE ATTACK! 


$200, $300, $500. You can afford it. 


* This advertisement — prepared under auspices of 


WAR LOAN 
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Treasury Department and War Advertising Council “ *® 


IT'S YOUR WAR TOO! Buy Bonds--Let’s Finish It 


General Repairing 


This Feature is a Contribution to 


America’s All-Out War Effort by 


Richardson Motor Co. 
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T’S IN THE AIR. You can feel it, every 
time the Axis is struck. This is the 


climax year, the year of decision.’ 


In history, 1944 will be the big year 
of the war—every stroke for victory 
counts more now. That’s why it’s vitally 
important for every American to beathis 
post, doing his part right now. 

You, personally, have an 
important job in winning, the 
war—buying War Bonds. It’s 
not glamorous—no, not even 
a sacrifice, really, because 
you are only lending your 
money, to be returned with 


This sticker in your window meons you 


* PI edeartideweeed Ss prepared under auspices of 


weed ORD. 


interest. But it is essentia! to. cor 
Victory. wae 
Your part in this year of decision is 
at least one extra $100 Bond, above 
your regular Bond buying. That is your 
minimum individual quota. But don’t 
stop there. Remember wars are won only 
by all-out effort. So. buy $200, 
$300, $500: worth— buy more 
than you can afford. And buy 
your Bonds where you work— 
at the plant or at the office. 
Your country is counting 
on you—let’s make the year 
of decision OUR year] - 
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have bought 4th Wer Loan securities. 
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This Feature is « Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by - 
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HAT WOULD a wounded soldier 
think of you if he could hear 
you say: “I can’t afford to buy an extra 


War Bond?” 


He might remind you that he couldn’t 
“afford” to go to war! But he went, and 
now he’s making more sacrifices .. . for 
you. No wonder he expects you to do 


something that will help him! 
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HOME CLAIM THEY CANT ( 


AFFORD TO BUY AN 
EXTRA WAR BOND! 


Especially when all you're asked to 
do is to buy an extra $100 War Bond 
this month. So check over your budget 


...see if you can’t swing at least an extra 


ment in the world today! 


(ey alt BACK THE ATTACK! 
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Visit Our Coffee Shop for UNEXCELLED FOOD 
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The Fourth War Loan starts today. 


Your Government wants you to sup- 
port this-loan by buying at least one 


extra $100 Bond. 


You thay not find it easy fo sparé an 


extra $100; But— 


YOU ? 


$100... or $200... or $300... or even 
$500 for extra War Bonds. You'll find 
that you can... and it’s no sacrifice, 
either, for War Bonds are the best invest- 


We BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 


Phone 5737 
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If the men in our armed forces can 


$500. 


Bonds RIGHT Now! 
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afford to give their limbs and lives—then 
certainly you can afford to lend at least 
$100... or $200... or $300... or-even 


Bé a good: American—buy extra 
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Polish Starid 


on Border 


Tiff Not Tenable, Says 


|| Writer: Reviews Debate 


By TRAVIS K. HEDRICK 


Out of the welter of hysterical shouting, confusion 
and hatred stirred up in the Polish-Russian border situ- 


| ation, a few facts are clear 


ly discernible to those with 


The trouble is that things are not what they seem. 
Poland is not all Polish—any more than Alsace-Lor- 
raine, ceded -by France to Germany in the German vic- 


is will to see. 


tory of 1871, was a part of 

After World War I the role of 
the western allies was less than 
heroic. They wanted the new So- 
viet Union kept out of as much 
territory as possible. They were 
willing to have -the Poles do the 
dirty work. The Poles: made war 
on Russia and reached Kiev. Then 
the Soviets pursued the Poles al- 
}most to the gates of Warsaw. 
| POLES ATTACK TWICE 
| The Poles appealed to the allies. 
Lord Curzon, the British foreign 
; secretary, proposed an armistice. 
He suggested a border line now 
known ‘as the Curzon line. But 
Russia and Poland were not 
through. The Poles attacked again, 
sent the Russians reeling. Peace 
was established at Riga in 1920 
with the Poles in control of large 
areas of Ruthenia and the Russian 
Ukraine. 

The Curzon line has been pro- 
posed by Soviet Russia as a basis 
for - negotiations between it and 
Poland, over the line drawn in 
1941 after Poland collapsed under 
the Nazi attack. 

In a vague, evasive declaration 
January 15, the Polish government 
in London spurned consideration of 


| the Curzon line and sought to in- 


volve the U.'S. and Britain in the 
solution of its internal woes. 
POSITION UNTENABLE 

That the positidh of the Polish 
government is untenable is admit- 
ted by most liberal journals ‘today. 


Germany. 


tional security threatened by a 
fascist, pro-German government 
there. Yet Bolivia and Argentina 
are thousands of miles from our 
border. 


of Soviet Russia. What woul 
America do if, for example, Mexico 
or Canada were controlled by an 
anti-U. S. bloc of fascist groupings? 
USSR ‘MONROE DOCTRINE’ 

The Russians today are setting 
up a Monroe Doctrine of their 
own. It involves precisely as little 
interference with the affairs of its 
neighbors as does our policy with 
Latin America under the Monroe 
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Doctrine. Russia has stated flatly | 


that she wants “a strong and in- 
dependent, friendly Poland.” The 
Russians don’t talk in riddles. They 
will get just that. 


The New York Post, certainly not). 
pro-Soviet, said January 18 there| 


should be a democratic reorganiza- 
tion of the Polish government. It:is 
not demoeratic today. 

Yet there is a widespread call 
for American and British interven- 
‘tion in the dispute’ from anti-Soviet 
‘sources. The U. S. | government 
makes no bones of the fact that 
‘Bolivia’s fascist government does 
not please Washington. American 


l'relations with Argeitina are 


strained ‘because’ we feel our na- 


Water, taken in moderation, can- 
hot hurt- anybody. 


| Executive Council 
Backs Up Subsidy 
Cost Control Plan 
; Miami, Florida 

By a unanimous vote at its 
quarterly: méeting here; the 
AFL executive council. pledged 
itself to support President 
Roosevelt’s subsidy program to 
eontrol food prices. The action 
came at: the first session of the 
council, . : ; 

The couricil also protested to 
Roosevelt against the arbitrary 
veto of National War Labor 
Board decisions by Director. 
James F. Byrnes of the ‘Office. 
6f War Mobilization and. Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization 
Fred M: Vinson. — cae 

Pres. William Green said that 
the. President. had conferred. 
with him. and with CIO Pres. 


Hearty Winter 
‘Breakfast Is 
Recommended 


In the winter months hearty 
breakfasts to supply the energy 
and stamina for vigorous morning 
activity are essential. 

Officials of the national nutri- 
tion program have spotlighted the 
breakfast meal as the one too often 
neglected for a health-promoting 
diet,- it’ is pointed. out. As one 
solution to the problem of what 
to serve waffles are recommended. 
Waffle batter contains the equiva- 
lent of three tablespoons of fat 
for each cup of flour used. 

For shortening use lard which 
is economical: and requires a low 
number of ration points. In. addi- 
tion, lard gives waffles a delight- 
ful nut-like flavor and results in 
a golden brown crust which is ten- 
der, yet crisp. 

FLUFFY WAFFLES 
2 cups flour - - 

‘4 teaspoons baking powder 

1% .teaspoon salt 

1% cups milk 

2 ‘eggs 
‘6 tablespoons ntelted lard 
1 tablespoon sugar,.if desired 

Sift flour and measure. Sift flour, 
baking * powder, sugar and salt to- 
gether.. Add egg yolks and milk 


Philip’ Murray and had “espe-'|' | 
ae ang had “espe- jiand beat thoroughly. Add melted 
cially requésted the support Pf Iiiara Beat egg whites until stiff 


labor” in the attempt to stabil- 
ize prices through subsidy legis- 
tation: aE ee aiden ei eer 
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and fold into the batter. Put 4 to 6 
tablespoons ‘of batter into waffle 
iron. Seve antl ‘waffle stops steam- 

g. Yield: 6 waffles. 
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UNIONS ORDER > 
BIG QUANTITY 


|OF CIGARETS 


"Hollywood 
Lot 


By TED TAYLOR 
Hollywood, California 
Three interesting things 
about the Rickenbacker 
film 20th Century-Fox is 
preparing: |. The film dis- 
closes that Rickenbacker 
visited Germany in 1922 


and other Nazi organizers 
their plans to give Gert- 


many world power. 

2. The Rickenbacker script is 
being submitted for OK to the U.S. 
State Department, to Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, and to 
British, Russian and Chinese em- 


oe Pe ene nest Gor neighbor | hassies. Producer Winfield Sheehan 


feels that “delicate international 
situations in the story may have a 
bearing on post-war settlements,” 
according to The Hollywood Re- 
porter. 

3. The producer actually wants 
to be sure of an international 
market for the picture because the 


Washington, D. C. 

Recent big orders givéh here for 
Raleigh union labél cigaréts to be 
sent to members of the WU. S. 
armed forces overseas include an 
order for néarly. 500,000 from the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists and one for 220,000 from 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Local 639-A, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association, 
placed an order for 10,000 Raleighs. 


VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


New York. City 

Federal legislation giving every 
service man and woman the right 
to vote in the 1944 elections «has 
won the full support of Wendell L. 
Willkie. The titular head of the 
Republican party said he didn't 
feel all service. people would get 
their right under state laws. He 
added: “I would not wish to be 
elected president of the U. S. with 
out every member of the armed 
forces having an opportunity td 
decide whether:I should be.” ? 


CALIF. VAN & 
Toric co 


Distance Moving 
Office Phone: Carmel 2005 
Residence: 
Monterey 4934 and 6679 


JACK MARIS 


Karl’s Shoe Store 


SHOES AT GREAT SAVINGS FOR 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


—LARGE SELECTIONS— 


NATIONAL DOLLAR STORE 


AN AMERICAN-CHINESE INSTITUTION FEATURING AMERICAN 


MADE MERCHANDISE 
VARADO 


ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


: DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. 


Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


and learned from Goering} catirornia STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San 


Benito, Santa Cruz and Monicre, 


Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, Californie, Phone 


Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24°(Watsonville-Branch)- 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svién, 


Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. 


San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President 
. H, Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., 


~Meets first Saturday of each month 
202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Témiple, 


Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A.’ 
Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 


*nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave.‘ 
BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 


Méets first and third Mondays, 
rado St. Pres. and Bus. Agent, 
nett. 


2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
E. D. McCutcheon; Sec., Pearl Bén- 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Flall, 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O:-Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 


6745; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove, 


opposition of American labor to| BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 411% 


further glorifying Rickenbacker 
would make it a losing proposition 
in the home market alone. As 


Alvarado Street, Monterey. D 
Phone 6744. L. T. Long, Secre 


. L. Ward, business representative, 
tary, P. O. Box 611. 


Sheehan puts it, he “wants to be| BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Ree. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


throughout the world before he|CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 


sure of a favorable reaction 
gives the go-light” for the $3,000,- 


000 production budget. 


No Politics? 


This political angling occufred, 
curiously enough, just as Darryl 
Zanuck, the production brains of 
20th Century-Fox, stated publicly: 


not intend to get into polities. Our 
business is entertainment.” 

He: -did not have the Riecken- 
backer film in mind, but his own 
picture about Woodrow Wilson. A 
Cleveland newspaperman wired 
that it was reported to be fourth 
term propaganda, and Zanuck re- 
torted that if it is. a boost for 
Roosevelt it is equally a boost for 
Wendell L. Willkie: 

“Both Président Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie Seem to see eye to’ eye 
on this ‘question of world collabors- 
tion to: avoid future wars:”~’ 

It is Zanuck’s contention that he 
can make a film about the life ‘of 
Woodrow Wilson without ary. po- 
litieal connotations. ‘ 

We’ skip that and merely rest 
assured by his indication that the 
film is not emotionally slanted: to 
please ‘the isolationists. Believe it 
or not; Zantick, but that could -be 
done too, under the same. slogan 
of pure’ entertainment from pure 
history. 

Backed Wrong Army 
“(Dear Mr. Zanuck: Some eve- 
ning for a bit of pure entertain- 
ment you should run off Chetnits, 
which your cofipany made about a 
year ago. It shows how Mikhailo- 
vich is. practically singlehatided 
holding > back the Nazis in the 
Yugoslavian mountains.) = 

BEST. BET. North Star (Gold- 
wyn-RKO). The drama of a Rus- 
sian village as war comes to it. 

HITLER FOR HIRE. Bobby 
Watson, ‘playing Adolf in the Hit- 
ler Gang, has been tied up by Para- 
mount under term contract. Any 
producer ywantifg a Hitler now has 
to deal with Paramount. 

NOT THE TYPE. Hollywood ex- 
tras returning from army and mer- 
chant marine can’t get employ- 
ment to play soldiers and sailors 


in wat picturés. Directors callfor| 


boys of 18 to 22, seem to think it's 
a kids’ war. aie 

To crevte w man was & fine 
original idea; but ‘to add 
was a tautology. 


| Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado S 


t., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 


501 -Forrest, Pacific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec.,.D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meets 2nd Monday at 411% 


Alvarado Street, Monterey. E. 
retary, Phone 7550. 

|AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. 


Lester Caveny. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 
“We are not in politics and we do| HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 


p.m.-Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 


son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; 


Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 


C. Geary, president. Paul Day, séc- 
UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
and Bus. Agent, Louis Martin;.Sec., 
690—Meet 
8:00 
Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergue 
Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND. MOTION .PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tiiesday évery other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres,, Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
James Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec, sec., 
Chas. Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets 


in Salinas Labor Temple sécond aid 


fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St,, Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St.; Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. : 


MOTOR COACH. EMPLOYES,. Division 192—President, Harry M. ‘Fox 


Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. 
MONTEREY PENINSULA CENT 
Bartenders Hall; 301 Alvarado, 


Bach 


RAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
first and third Tuesdays at‘8 p. m. 


Pres.,'E. D; McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec, and:'Freas., 


Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson 


Ave., phone 7622. 


MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet’ ii 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Bawards, 


823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. <2 


MUSICIANS Loeal’ No. 616 Meets 


— 4+. 23 
$3 g55 * 


second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 


tenders Hall; Pres.,.Virgil McAllister; Sec.-‘Treas., Harry Judsop.5 — “ 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—-Meets ‘second 


and fourth: Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall.at 8:00 p.m. 


Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, 


Pres.,.j 


Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J.C. Under- 


wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William. Mayer, Phone 7905.. oe 


PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 


Earl Smith, Monterey; Financ 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 


$:00 pan. Président, 
ial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 


PLUMBERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS NO. 62—Meets 2nd Friday at 


8 p.m. L, A. Trine, President, 
‘and secretary, 
6744 Home phone 7986. 


Phone 5704. H. Diaz, business agent 


office 411% Alvarado Street, Monterey, Phone 


POST OFFICE CLERKS. Monterey Branch No, 1292 of National Fed- 
- eration of Pest Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of momth.. 
‘Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas,, Art‘ 


SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 


’"S UNION—Meets monthly on: full 
Pythias Hall,'Calle Principal; Sécre- 
Business Agent, Vito Aliote, Office 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Fridey. Santa Cruz, 


Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. 


cifie Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F, Knowles, 232 River St., 


Pres., John Alsop, 30% 19th St. Pa- 
Ss. Ga} Pk ized. 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 


second Thursday of month at 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N 


Fora representative of Monterey County call L: R. Carey, 


7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. . 
. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 


“- 


Pajaro St., Salinas Phone ‘7590. 
7 . UNION: No. 543 — C. R. MeCloskey, 


fie aheey | 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 
~ Salinas: A. C. Davis; Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect 
“Phone 959-3. Meets last Sunday of the 


‘St, Wats 
Month, alternating between 
’ t WAT cok , 


ere ee eee ee ee a 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mer. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 
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JACOBSON’S 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 
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Bima CUT 


156 Main Street 420 Monterey St. 
Phone 7617 


RATE DRUGS TD 
E. Alisal & Pear! Sts. 
Phone 3951 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 
NITE or DAY 
Phone 
—+ $887 = 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


Phone 


7337 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone Sar 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres, Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L, Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 

BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Kar} Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


BUTCHERS UNIO! 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin-; 


ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 


CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 


Phone 5721, hours 7:30-9; 12:30-1:30; 4:30-5:30. 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Grace Logue; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Bertha Thurman; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Emon. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 pm., at Labor Temple. Pres., Allen Meek; Bus. 
Agent, Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. E. W. Billso Pres. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS, UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel; Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fri- 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; Amos Schofield, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec, Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) arta 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Sa'inas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, P es., Salinas. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO, 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets ‘ast Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland Ww. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. 
Wiren St., secretary. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—-President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M, Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 28%—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey secretary, John & Main St., 
Salinas, Phone 7590. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday. every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
James Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 
Chas. Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543—C. R. McCloskey, Salinas, Pres.; 
A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. Meets last 
Sunday, alternating between Watsonville and Salinas. 


UNITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, DAMP & WATER- 
PROOF WORKERS ASSOCIATION 50—Meets 1st Friday in Wat- 
sonville Labor Temple, 3rd Friday in Monterey Carpenters’ Hall at 

St., Pacific Grove; Sec., Frank 


8:00 p. m, E. E, Lehr, 142 11th 
Waller 427 Alcnander St, Salinas: P 


EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
V. Rook, 1413 


EES UNION, LOCAL 890—Peter Andrade, sec., 


#2Soe 


man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; | clearly states 
Bus. Agt., L E. Koch, home phone 6868; Office 422 N. Main St.,|).. proved io. be-a strong barrier 


: should be maintained for the 


YOUR . 
CONGRESSMAN. 
REPORTS 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


THE RENEGOTIATION OF 
WAR CONTRACTS is a problem 
that is going to command increas- 
ing attention during the next few 
weeks. Today, your representative 
would like to point out some of the 
more important facts in connection 
with this vital problem. - g 

In the First World War profit- 
eering was a_ national scandal. 


While Americans .were serving 
overseas and at home in the army 
and navy, while millions of loyai 
citizens were sacrificing for vic- 
tory, 23,000 war millionaires came 
into existence, and a large propor- 
tion of this number was the result 
of war contracts. Post-war investi- 
gations by both houses of Congress 
vividiy illustrated this fact, and the 
American people were justly indig- 
nant about it. In 1924, both the 
Democratic and the Republican 
parties included in their national 
platforms statements implying that 
in case of another war, such prof- 
iteering must not be permitted. 
The Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 
and the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 restricted profits on govern- 
ment contracts for ships and air- 
planes, but these laws were sus- 
pended in 1940 when the first ex- 
cess-profits tax was passed. How- 
ever, experience soon demonstrated 
that excess profits taxes were in 
themselves inadequate to prevent 
war profiteering; accordingly Con- 
gress passed the Renegotiation Act, 
which went into effect April 28, 
1942. 

Up to the present time, renego- 
tiation of war contracts has saved 
the federal government (which, of 
course, means the American peo- 
ple) approximately $5,300,000,000, 
half of which has been in cash, and 
the other half in reduction of 
prices for future deliveries on ex- 
isting contracts. As the report’ of 
the Minority Views on the Senate 
hearings on the 1943 revenue Dill 

“the present law 


against waste in governmental ex- 
penditures for waging war. More 
than that, the reductions in prices 
have fostered efficiency in the use 
of manpower and materials. With 
wartime shortages, waste of these 
resources is an irreparable loss 
which cannot be valued merely in 
money.” : 
Now we are witnessing an attack 
upon the Renegotiation Act; it is 
being called “un-American,” arbi- 
trary, inflexible, unbusinesslike, 
etc. Your representative has re- 
ceived dozens of letters to this ef- 
fect from all parts of the United 
States, urging him to vote for re- 
peal or modification of the law. 
I am firmly convinced that, while 
there may have been some. mis- 
takes in the administering of the 
act, the act itself is essentially 
sound, for the reasons which have 
been cited. We have only oné real 
choice in the matter: do the Ameri- 
can people wish renegotiation of 
contracts or do the American peo- 
ple wish to see warprofiteering? 
The choice should be simple. I feel 
certain it is simple for the great 
mass of those in the service and 
for those serving on the. home 
front. és 
There is included in a recent 
committee report a table listing 
some 200 companies holding war 
contracts; this table portrays the 
net earnings (after taxes) for the 
base period 1936-1939, the net 
earnings for 1942, and the per cent 
earned on het worth after taxes in 
1942. Some of the findings are 
startling beyond belief; one De- 
troit company in 1942 did a total 
business “of ‘ $127,000,000, »approxi- 
mately six times its average annual 
business during the base--period, 
and on this business after taxes 
realized a net profit of 4 times its 
annual pre-war earnings. Another 
company’s annual net ‘earnings 
jumped from 2 million dollars in 


the base period to approximately | 


30 million in 1942 after the grant- 
ing of war contracts. These in- 
stances can be multiplied many 
times. ie 

Your representative is of the 
opinion that a war period is nd 
time for profiteering; arms and 
supplies and food we must have 
for our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and our lend-lease pro- 
gram. While soldiers and civilians 
alike, howevsthy Aaaas nero ne in 
many ways for total victory, it is 
not too much to expect that prof- 
iteering be kept at an absolute 
minimum. This the present Rene- 
gotiation Act does fairly and justly; 


duration of the emergency. Such 
retention will be of tremendous 
benefit to our farmers, our pro- 
fessional and business men, and our 
laborers; such retention will be of 
tremendous benefit not only td 
Americans of today but to Ameri- 
cans of tomorrow, = 
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Backs Subsid 


Executive Council 


At a press conference follgwing the first session of 
the quarterly meeting of the AFL executive council in 
Miami, Fla., AFL Pres. William Green tells reporters 
that the council pledged support of President Roose- 
velt’s subsidy program. (Federated Pictures) 


AFL Council for Federal Law 
To Give Vote to Service Men 


Miami, Florida 

Congress is asked to enact a uniform national sol- 
dier vote law enabling each member of the U. S. 
armed forces to cast a ballot in the next national elec- 
tion in a resolution approved by the AFL executive 
council, meeting in quarterly session. here. 

The council resolution said the AFL is opposed 
to letting each state pass separate laws which might 
not give every soldier and sailor the right to vote. 

A “simplified and uniform soldier vote law” was 
the way the top executives of the AFL stated the coun- 
cil’s desires, and it summed up the case against the 
states rights people by saying that such proposals are 
“indefensibly restrictive and limited.” 

Barnardo Ibanez, secretary-general of the Chilean 
Confederation of Workers, appeared before the coun- 
cil with greetings from Chile’s labor movement. 


One Reason Why China Doesn't Put 


Up Better Fight is Because Great 
‘Army Used to Block Off the ‘Reds’ 


By “OBSERVER” 


According to a dispatch in the New York Times, 
General Joseph W. Stillwell, American commander in 
China, has been instructed to see that no military sup- 
plies from this country sent under lend-lease agreement 
shall be used to kill off the so-called communists who 
are in control of several provinces of north China. 


q History records that Chiang-Kai-Shek’s Kuomintang, the govern- 
ing party of China, instead of fighting the Japanese who were advanc- 
ing into China, spent most of its energies in fighting the “Communists” 
re ashe whole, were about as socialistic as the Commonwealth Party 
of Canada. 


Young Marshal Chang kidnaped the Generalissimo and offered him 
the choice of fighting the Japanese instead of his own. people, or of 
joining his honorable ancestors in the Chinese paradise. It was the 
“Communists” who got Chang and Chiang together—and an agreement 
to fight Hirohito for a change. 

Chiang agreed to turn his forces against the Japanese, but not 
until the latter had taken over the richest areas of northeast China. 
But now it is claimed by many in a position to know that the Kuomin- 
tang maintains a million soldiers on the border of the so-called “Com- 
munist” territory. The “Communist” territory has elections at which all 
vote, a legislative body in which the “Communists” agree not to have 
a majority. Their most stringent laws regulate rents, interest, fair 
employment practices, commodity prices, equity courts, fair trials and 
just punishment. 

The “Communists” have received no war supplies from the Kuo- 
mintang and, by the way, none from Russia. Yet statistics of Japanese 
casualties credit the “Communists” (with armies less than a tenth of 
the men in the Kuomintang armies) with almost half of the casualties. 

No wonder our government is refusing lend-lease material to 
Chiang for action against the “Communists” ! 


Teer muses semunmnmamnt A TRNAESLASE ETS 


| POEM OF THE WEEK | 


Prayer for Peace 


Lord, give us Peace .. . not just the end of War, 

For wars end nothing, and War cannot end 

So long as any man needs to defend 

His common right to freedom under Law. 

Give us goodwill . . . with this we may restore 

A Peace on which all people may depend, 

Finding, in every foreign face, a friend... 

This is the only Peace worth fighting for! 
—CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


Suggests a March on Hoffman 

New York City 
In a nationwide broadcast Walter Winchell, radio 
commentator and columnist, suggested that Rep. 
Clare E. Hoffman (R., Mich.) be expelled from the 
house of representatives and investigated by the De- 
partment of Justice for his reported proposal that 
the American people put an end to the “playing at 
war” by a “march on Washington or by the use of 
armed forces if necessary.” 

Winchell pointed out that Hitler, too, would like 
to see people marching on Washington. He said that 
a congressman who suggests Americans march on 
Washington was something like a Mussolini who 
asked Italians to march on Rome. He added: 

“Tf Mr. Hoffman thinks that armed forces should 
march on Washington for any reasons, it is a con- 
fession, I think, that it is tao much for him. It would 
be simpler for the voters in Michigan to keep the 
congressman at home ae a the method re- 
portedly suggested by Hoffitvan, this would be con- 


stitutional.” 


find it.” 


In-Plant Feed 
Plan Seen for 
60 Percent of 


War Workers 


Washington, D. C. 

At least 60% of the na- 
tion’s war workers will be 
provided with some form 
of in-plant feeding in 1944 
according to plans now be- 
ing worked out by 7 gov- 
ernment. agencies an- 


nounced by OWI. 


In line with recent instructions 
issued by President Roosevelt, the 
agencies involved are taking im- 
mediate action to expand in-plant 
feeding organizations to cover an 
additional 5,500,000 workers. Ade- 
quate food facilities are now avail- 
able to 6,500,000 workers. 

Provision of in-plant feeding fa- 
cilities for the remaining 8,000,000 
workers is “impractical or unces- 
sary, either because of the small 
size of the plant or because of 
good restaurants in the vicinity,” 
Food Distribution Administration 
reported. 

CAFETERIAS STRESSED 

Working with FDA on the ex- 
panded program are the War and 
Navy Departments, War Produc- 
tion Board, Maritime Commission, 
WMC and OPA. Spearhead of the 
projected drive to expand eating 
facilities is the increase of service 
in plants through cafeterias, roll- 
ing food trucks and _ canteens. 
Responsibility for establishing such 
facilities has been placed squarely 
on the employer as a factor in 
production. 

Minimum goal is service of one 
hot nutritious meal at mid-shift, 
for all shifts, sold at low cost and 
served in cleah attractive sur- 
roundings. 

Plans for expansion of the pro- 
gram were discussed at a meeting 
of the labor advisory committee of 
the inter-agency -committee on 
food for workers, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the AFL, CIO, rail- 
road brotherhoods and _ United 
Mine Workers (unaffiliated). 


FAIRLESS, STEEL 
BARON, LIVES UP 
TO NAME AS HE 
ATTACKS UNIONS 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

In a nation-wide broadcast, Pres. 
Benjamin F. Fairless of the U. S. 
Steel Corp, largest. steel monopoly, 
shook business’ big stick at or- 
ganized labor. 

Painting a black and greatly 
exaggerated picture of strikes in 
war industry, he warned unions to 
expect “labor legislation with 
teeth.” Going further, he declared 
that the steel corporation still 
stubbornly opposes membership in 
a labor union as a condition of 
“the right to work.” 

The National War Labor Board’s 
maintenance of membership direc- 
tive, which U. S. Steel unwillingly 
bowed to in 1942, is “unnecessary, 
undesirable and subversive of the 
workers’ individual freedom,” Fair- 
less asserted, telling his radio au- 
dience: “Our conviction is as firm 
today as it ever was that the right 
to work should not be dependent 
upon membership or non-member- 
ship in any organization.” 

Speaking as if strikes and other 
work stoppages were an every day 
menace in the nation’s war plants, 
and the foremost problem of in- 
dustry,’ Fairless threatened: “A 
justly aroused public will not long 
countenance strikes and other pro- 
duction interferences which have 
been so prevalent during recent 
months. If labor leaders are unable 
or unwilling in these critical times 
to curb the disruptive acts of sub- 
ordinate officials or of small 
groups of union members, then 
they should not complain over the 
enactment of labor legislation with 
teeth.” 


He Got Action! 
He Wrote Stalin 


This classic little story about 
Premier Josef Stalin and an idea 
to benefit America’s war effort ap- 
peared in the Bayonne Times re- 
cently, under the -heading “Un- 
wanted”: 

“Lawrence D. Bell, who manu- 
factures the Airacobra fighting 
plane, wanted to send field men to 
Russia to check up on his craft's 
performance. Washington officials 
informed him coldly that the So- 
viets didn’t want any American 
civilians cluttering up their war 
efforts. 

“Bell wrote direct to Premier 
Stalin. Soon he received a tele- 
phone call from the Russian em- 
bassy in Washington. The premier, 
said the embassy, thought Bell’s 
idea was magnificent. When could 
the technicians start for Russia? 

“A five-man delegation did go— 


land was wined, dined and toasted 


at one of Stalin’s state banquets, 
which, appeared to give them the 
status of visiting dignitaries. 
“Probably there is a moral to 
this, if. official Washington can 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 


(Ladies Auxiliary 373) 


birthdays of Mrs. Helen Logue, 
Mrs. Olivia Logue and Mrs. Ber- 
nice Pilliar were honored at the 
meeting. The wedding anniver- 
saries of Mrs. Helen Keiser and 
Mrs. Helen Logue also were re- 
membered. 

The table was beautifully deco- 
rated and a large cake bearing the 
name of each honored guest was 
served. Those in charge of refresh- 
ments and decorating were Mrs. 
Grace Logue, Mrs. Beulah Wenzin- 
ger and Mrs. Bessie Gunn. 

Those enjoying the evening were 
Mrs. Bernice Pilliar, Mrs. Grace 
Logue, Mrs. Lupie Luna, Mrs. As- 
trid Nelson, Mrs. Bessie Gunn, Mrs. 
Helen Logue, Mrs. Olivia Logue, 
Mrs. Marie 
Bertha Thurman, 
Mrs. Ruth Koch, Mrs. Beulah 
Wenzinger, Mrs. Goldie Francis 


and Mrs. Dorothey McAnaney. 
s ¢ 8 


Mrs. 
Brayton, 


Helen Keiser, 
Mrs. 


We were very happy to have two 
of our members with us again after 
a long absence due to work. Mrs. 
Bessie Gunn and Mrs. Ruth Koch 
are the two. Please come back 
again soon, for we certainly enjoy 
your company. 

ors oe 

Mrs. Astrid Nelson celebrated 4 
belated Christmas at our social. 
Astrid’s Christmas cards and pack- 
ages from the auxiliary were fi- 
nally returned from Utah in time 
for her to open them at the party. 
She had a grand time and some 
of the rest of us wished we had 
saved a few Christmas presents to 
too. 


open, 
t a 

Mrs. Goldie Francis has received 

a letter from her son overseas. He 

said he was well and was really 

warm, and without a cold for the 


first time in many months. 
ae 


Mrs. Carrie Francis enjoyed a 
visit from her son, Edward, too. He 
has been in Alaska for the last 
two years. He has been sent some- 
where in the United States for a 


rest. 


Mrs. Helen Keiser had a nice 
visit in San Francisco with her son, 


Buster, and niece, Buttons. 


zs * 


Our next meeting will be a busi- 
ness meeting on February 9. Mem- 
bers, please try to attend. 

—DOROTHEY J. McANANEY. 


Thinking of Furniture? 


The regular social meeting of 
Ladies Auxiliary No. 373 to Car- 
penters Union 925 was held on 
Wednesday, January 26, at Car-| charge of the Salinas labor counci 
penters Hall. meeting last week—a big meeting 
A busy evening of sewing on a} with good attendance. i 
baby layette and visiting was en- * *# 8 A) 
joyed by members present. The| Butchers Union 506 held a regu 


If you are about to buy new fur-/|¢ 
niture, hold off for several months. | § 


By then steel springs will be back 


in upholstered chairs and couches. F 


Since the war began furniture 


ding for lack of. steel. But now 
tity of steel spring for use in up- 
holstered wood furniture only. New 
products will probably be on the 
market in about 60 days, WPB 
says. 

Also, pre-war model baby car- 
riages, strollers, walkers and push- 
carts are due in six weeks. War 
models were almost entirely wood. 
The new ones will take harder 
wear, with enough steel in them 
again. 


Maybe They're Afraid 
The Votes Will be Counted 


The Republicans now say they 
are not afraid of the soldier vote. 

They are just afraid the serv- 
icemen will be deprived of the 
protection of the poll tax! 


For Your Furniture, 


Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD - 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


2 nd 


. DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


Square Deal 


ROOFING - SASH - DOORS - PAINTS - Hl 
Abbott Street on L. A. Highway 
P. O. Box 548 ; 


Phone 7363 


SINCERE FUNERAL 


makers have had to use wooden |& 
springs and various types of pad-|¢ 


WPB has released a limited quan-/| 2 


ES 
nana NES T4914 pea pea bea bed beeps a 
f 


a 


THE MULLER ‘MORTUARY 


MES 


a 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1944; 


In Union 
Circles 


ALIN 


rt 


Vice-President Sprague 


George Harter) were officers in 


lar, routine meeting in Salinas last. 
week with three new members ac- 
cepted. 
e @ 6 Ps 
Carpenters Union 925, at last 
week’s meeting, accepted one new 
member and named a committee of 
three, Ivan Miller, Ollie Little and 
Lou Koch, to attend the legislative 
conference in Salinas this Sunday. 
*. * ®# 
The AFL headquarters sent the 
labor council a letter last week de- 
claring opposition to a “draft la- 


bor” move. 


James Errington, of Butchers 
506, was appointed to a vacancy on 
the labor council executive board 
last week. 

ss #* #8 ; 

BE SURE TO REGISTER NOW 
TO VOTE FOR CONGRESSMAN 
OUTLAND ON MAY 16. 


KELLEMS? OH 
SHE'S NUTS, 
SAY WORKERS 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 

The Bridgeport Herald conduc- 
ted a poll of war plant employees 
of Miss Vivien Kellems, wea 
anti-Roosevelt Westport industrial- 
ist who has called for a national 
mutiny against paying income 
taxes. The opinions of Bridgeport 
workers ranged from “She is nuts” 
to comment that her stand “sounds 
like treason.” 

Meanwhile Vivien is spreading 
her tax-strike poison through the 
southwest and claiming that busi- 
nessmen are “deluging” her with 
wires, phone calls and letters of 
approval. 

In Washington Sec. of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau sdid that 
“to advise citizens to refuse to pay 
taxes—particularly in time of war 
—smacks of disloyalty.” 

But Vivien’s’ brother, co-owner 
of the Westport war plant, said he 
indorsed the views of his sister, 
adding only that he wasn’t advo- 
cating “deliberate” refusal to pay 
federal levies. 

The Herald’s editorial said that 
Miss Kellems represents that sec- 
tion of industrialists who would 
rather jeopardize victory abroad 
than unite at home to win the war, 
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CAHOON 


+ TRANSFER AND 
7 ~=©STORAGE 


4 AGENTS FOR 
& BEKINS VAN LINES 


STATEWIDE MOVING 
SERVICE 


140 CALIFORNIA 
PHONE SALINAS 5505 


Sell : 
LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 
VEGET ABLES 


breips apse 


ECONOMY 

DRUG CO. 
CUT-RATE DRUGS 

LOWEST EVERYDAY 
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